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PRESIDENT JAMES'S INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
One of the most important events in the educational world last 
fall was the installation of Dr. Edmund Janes James as president 
of the University of Illinois, and one of the most noticeable features 
of the ceremony was Dr. James's inaugural address. His subject was 
"The Function of the State University." Dr. James has had a dis- 
tinguished career as professor and president. He is one of the men 
whose opinions on educational questions are considered. He is able, 
strenuous, and aggressive, and it goes without saying that the institu- 
tion under his charge will go far in the direction in which he chooses 
to guide it. 

With many of the sentiments of his address practically everyone 
who is interested in higher education in the Middle West will agree. 
"I take it first of all," he said, "that this institution is to be and 
become in an ever truer sense a university. That, I presume, has 
been settled once for all by the people of this state." And again: 
"It has been settled by the ever-increasing purpose of the great mass 
of the people to build here a monument which will be to them and 
their children an honor and glory forever, an evidence, which all the 
world can see and understand, of their corporate appreciation of the 
things of the spirit." This is excellent. But when we come to Dr. 
James's definition of the function of the state university, the honor and 
glory, which a moment before shone so brightly, assume a more sober, 
even a drab aspect. For in his opinion the state university is "sup- 
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plementary to the great system of higher education which private 
beneficence and church activity have reared. It is corrective rather 
than directive, co-operative rather than monopolistic." And it 
further transpires that the lines along which the University of Illinois 
may be expected to show the greatest development are those which 
are in closest contact with material progress. We hear of the 
school of agriculture, the school of engineering, of a projected college 
of commerce and administration, of the state water survey, the state 
natural history survey, the state entomologist's office, the state geo- 
logical survey, etc., etc. But of humanistic studies there is scarcely 
a word ! In what way does this imposing fist of public utilities con- 
tribute to the "things of the spirit," at the mention of which all good 
humanists in Dr. James's audience must have pricked up their ears ? 

Dr. James's position is open to criticism on two sides. In the 
first place, many people will protest against the proposed limitations 
of the activities of the institution. If these limitations were dictated 
by the exigencies of the budget, the case would be wholly different. 
But the address contains a most cheerful account of the budget. 
It would seem to be Dr. James's deliberate policy to pay but little 
attention to certain branches, the importance of which he cannot but 
realize, because he thinks that they are taken care of in other institu- 
tions in the state. The assumption is that every student who attends 
the University of Illinois could, if he cared to do so, go elsewhere. 
But this is very far from being true. Geographical convenience, 
low fees, and other considerations of a similar nature are often the 
determining factors in a student's attending this or that institution. 
Hundreds of students must come and go at the University of Illinois 
whose interest in the state water supply is of the very mildest char- 
acter — who perhaps are misguided enough to think that they see in 
the study of literature or of philosophy something more akin to the 
"things of the spirit" than they can find in the state geological 
survey. Even Dr. James will not claim that it will be balm to their 
souls to know that courses of the kind they want are offered some- 
where else in the state. 

In the second place, assuming that a majority of the students who 
come to the state university are primarily interested in applied science, 
is the sort of training provided the best for their development? 
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Admitting that it develops the scientist in the man, it may reasonably 
be asked : What becomes of the man in the scientist ? Dr. James 
has said some pretty things about the part which the state university 
can play in raising the standard of citizenship through the influence 
of the graduates whom it turns back into the world each year. Surely 
he can not think that that man makes the best citizen whose university 
training has been conducted solely along the lines of professional 
efficiency. The student of the classics, of literature in general, or of 
philosophy cuts a sorry figure if he is wholly ignorant of science; 
but his plight is not so sad as that of the scientist to whom literature 
and philosophy are as closed books. Even in highly specialized 
scientific training the aim should be not so much to produce special- 
ists who are men as men who are specialists. 



M. INGRES ON THE VALUE OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
It is surprising that the introduction of successive editions of so 
good a book as Professor Maxime Ingres' Cours complet de langue 
jrangaise should be disfigured by a gratuitous assault upon classical 
studies. Professor Ingres has a wide reputation as a teacher, and 
is said to know French as only a Frenchman can know it. But why 
should he put himself on record in such a diatribe as this ? Classical 
teachers, however, while deploring the attitude of mind which regards 
depreciation of other courses as necessary to the appreciation of one's 
own, will on the whole be extremely grateful to M. Ingres for having, 
by his peculiar method of argument, added to the gayety of nations. 
He begins by stating that the "hierophants of Greek and Latin" 
base their case upon three arguments: (i) that the study of Greek 
and Latin affords the best mental drill; (2) that it contributes to 
exact knowledge of one's mother-tongue; and (3) that intercourse 
with the ancients " forms the mind and heart." As a mere preliminary 
to his attack upon these three positions M. Ingres disposes of Greek, 
giving all Hellenic culture its quietus in one or two sentences. 
"Greek," he says, "is out of the question, for the simple reason that 
nobody ever learns it. Any college graduate will serve as a proof." 
He then proceeds to the annihilation of Latin under the three heads 
given. So far as the value of the drill is concerned, he says that 
"flexions, declensions, and conjugations constitute a formidable bar- 



